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THIS WEEK: Numbers of these survive. They have been 
taken to be armourers’ models, but on expert 


Du Bellay and Shakespeare .. .. ... ... 417 : , d 

us te Geet ae examination they plainly appear useless for 
ee as ee any such purpose, and the writer shows that 
Parish Registers and accuracy .. .. .. 425 | these charming figures—of which he describes 


: saw etee and illustrates many—represented among the 
ee ; a eee ae little boys of past centuries the toy trains, 
gee fy <a Bink Wyeambe, engines, motor-cars and aeroplanes of our 
Backs (‘lelephone : Wycombe 306). Subscrip- | °W2 day; they were elaborate and instruc- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.67, including | tive toys. A view of how some were to be 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth used is seen in an illumination in ‘ Hortus 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.56 Deliciarum,’ where two boys at a_ table 
ces oy oa. - hg ae |manipulate a couple of fighting marionettes 
Street,W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where apparelled as knights. 

the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | Othe papers of interest are Mr. Fred 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | Roe’s on ‘Two Sixteenth Century Panels 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters | from Norfolk’; and Mr. R. W. Symonds’s 
for the Editor to the London Office. | 





|‘ Gilt Furniture.’ The diverting thing in 
—— + | the number, however, is the suggestion of a 
| new form of collecting. It would seem that 


Me m orabi l ia. collecting furnishes a magic for transmuta- 


| tion into pleasure of our most desolating ex- 
-| periences. For it is possible profitably to 
AS Mr. Frank Rutter truly says in the! collect, there is now a market where one can 
Connoisseur for December at  the|sell, rejection slips. Somebody sold his 
beginning of his paper on the pictures|spare 1927 slips for £8; a Westminster 
belonging to Sir William Berry, we hear! Gazette rejection slip of 1925 has a market 
much about art collections in America, but| value of 5s.; a Daily Citizenship slip is 
little of collections now being formed in Eng-| worth 15s. This has been brought about by 
land. Yet last summer’s Exhibition of | the foundation of a Rejection Slip Club. 
Antiques at Olympia brought to light the) Some of the members specialise: in Ameri- 
fact that in England, too, collectors are|can or Canadian slips; or in magazine re- 
active. Though Sir William Berry has jection slips. All are interested in the slips 
now been collecting pictures only for about | of weeklies and dailies. As may be readily 
eighteen months he already possesses what is | understood the real treasures in this line are 
considerable. In May, 1927, he made begin- | the rejection slips of periodicals now defunct. 
ning with Meissonier’s ‘1814,’ which he! Already there are examples ‘‘very rare,” 
bought for 1,400 guineas—-a picture measur-/| and there is talk of ‘‘ soaring ”’ prices. 
ing only 105 x 15} inches, which shows some | ’ aa , 
differences from the version of the Retreat | [? 1s proposed to celebrate the bi-millenial 
from Moscow in the Louvre. In May of the, anniversary of the birth of Virgil, which 
present year Sir William bought for 30,000) will fall in 1930, by the publication of a 
guineas, Van Dyck’s ‘ Scaglia,’ and between | phototyped facsimile of the Palatinus MS. 
these two purchases had acquired several of Virgil in the Vatican which has never be- 
works of outstanding importance. Mr. Rut-| fore been published. This MS. consists of 
ter’s paper is not only useful as a note on the 257 leaves of parchment measuring 23 x 30 
collection, but also for the histories and de- | centimetres, written some on the recto alone, 
scriptions of several paintings. Among the} some on both recto and verso. The parch- 
most interesting, if not the greatest, of the | ment is thin, and the ink is slowly but surely 
examples is Constable’s picture, ‘ The Open- | eating into it, so that concern for preserva- 
ing of Waterloo Bridge by George IV,’ of | tion of the MS. for the behoof of scholars 
which an illustration (there are many illus-| has entered into the motives for reproduc- 
trations) is given. This is one of the small} tion. It forms volume xiv. of the ‘ Codices 
versions of the large work at the Guildhall, |e Vaticanis selecti quam simillime expressi 
and a happier one than the main piece. jussu Pii P.P. XI.’ The Introduction, 
Another fine possession is Raeburn’s portrait | which will comprise a critical examination 
of Mrs. Law. | of the MS., has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. Charles R. Beard has a pleasant and | Professor Remigio Sabbadini of the Univer- 
curious subject in ‘Miniature Armours.’' sity of Milan. The publishers are Editions 
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Historiques 15 Champs-Elysées, Paris. Two Nash—a line which, Mr. Rye, speaking as a 
hundred numbered copies (11 to 210) have | ‘‘ non-professional surveyor,’ finds by the 
been printed on vellum paper at the price of Ordnance Map might have been extended to 
2000fr., and ten copies on vellum. include two more. The churches in question 
WE found the following in Scottish Notes d:| He; Burgh Uastic, | Limpennee, piaxton, 
eee fee tae he Hellington, Framingham LEarl, Dunston 

Queries for December : unk then < Mak Cattaes end Ue ? 

The first occasion when Gaelic was used in and then: Hast Carleton an ymondham. 


a ceremonial form within the precincts of the WE would like to call our readers’ attention 

House of Commons was on March 10, 1927, | to the suggestions made at post p. 425 

when Psalm cxxvii. was sung in Gaelic at) py wr ©. A Higgins in regard to an effort 
; : y Mr. C. A. Higgins 

the baptism of the infant son of Mr. A. to be made towards indexing Parish Regis- 

Mackenzie Livingstone, M.P. for Inverness | tg., We should be glad to fall in with them 


and the Western Isles. far as the part 1 for ‘N. & QO} 
Although prosecution for witchcraft was aaaek Cr ee Sadie 


abolished in the United Kingdom in 1736, 
the witch statute for Scotland remains unre- | 
pealed even to the present day. The last Tyo Hundred Years Avo. 
burning of a Scottish witch was perpetrated = 
at Durnoch in 1722. This was half-a-dozen From the Daily Journal, Monday, December 
years later than the last execution for witch- 16. 1728. | ' 
craft in England, and thirty after the last : : 
in America. : | On Friday laft the Jury of the moft 
In 1715 the Town Council of Banff or- eminent Goldfmiths of London, of which Sir 
dained that all arm-chairs should be re-| Roger Hudfon was Foreman, appointed fome 
moved from churches, they hindering the con-| time ago to make two Standard Pieces of 
veniency of others and provoking their pos-| Gold and Silver, according to the Goodnels 
sessors to sleep during divine service. Owners | whereof all Gold and Silver Coin and Plate 
of chairs not removed within a fortnight! are to be made henceforward. finifhed that 
from publication of the order to be fined 30s. | Affair, having got the faid Pisces ftamped 
Scots, and the chairs to be removed or de-| at the Tower with his Majefty’s Effigies, and 








stroyed. /having made Report, and deliyer’d their 
[\ an introductory Note to Part vi. of | Verdict to the Treafury. 
‘Some Historical Essays’ chiefly relat-| The Mufical Society of Gentlemen, who for 


ing to Norfolk, Mr. Walter Rye, whose | fome time have play’d at the Swan in Ex- 
name is well-known to our readers, tells us| change-Alley, are to perform next Wednel- 
that after sixty years of hard over-work, and | day in the Great Room at the Crown Tavern 
now suffering from illness, he has wound up| behind the Exchange, that Room _ being 
this series without the essay he intended on | judged the beft in Town for Performances of 
a possible connection of Sir Francis Drake | that kind. 

with Norfolk, and has arranged that Mr. F. | 62 te ie ee ty ee ee ae 

hone tat ne so ben orig gar | _ This Week there is to be a Walking Match, 
Ween arin pale io ” oiaioas F me | 6 Miles forwards and backwards, in Moor- 
sini yr ei his Ak teal ak las pares Ae ioe fields, between the famous Thomas Butler, 
: ae Spon” Running-Footman to the Earl of Sunder 


dents who may send queries. Mr. Rye ex-| jing and a quondam Footman to the Duke 
presses a fear that he is approaching the end | 


of all his literary work. He will not, we | of eet for 10 Guineas. 





know, expect us to agree with him in all the | 


theories he has put forward, but we hope he| Portfmouth, Dec. 13 . . . . On the 
will nevertheless accept our sympathy. This/| ‘‘ 12th a Man flew Head foremoft on a Rope, 
new set of essays, which runs to eight chap-| ‘‘ from our Cupola, with his Arms and Legs 
ters, has a note, rather incredible but in-| “extended, and returned up, beating 4 
teresting. as to those ‘‘ facilities ’’ which, the | ‘‘ Drum, and drank the King’s Health; and 
‘D.N.B.’ biography of Mary Queen of Scots! ‘‘ in his Way up mimick’d the Trades of a 
asserts, were afforded her by Walsingham for | ‘‘ Shooemaker, Taylor, and Barber, to the 
involving herself in Babington’s conspiracy. | ‘‘ great Surprize of all the Spectators, ’tis 
There is a note also on the alignment of six | “‘ expected he will perform the fame, with 
Norfolk churches, discovered by Mr. Percy | “‘ fome Additions, To-morrow.” 
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Cf. supra: ‘Et tibi pro thalamo sterni- 


S reraty uve Historical | | mus hune tamulum.” 


Notes. | | 


DU BELLAY AND SHAKESPEARE. | 


HE great influence of Joachim du Bellay’s 
French poems on the Elizabethans is | 
well-known. Spenser translated some of his | 
sonnets.* Is there no trace of a knowledge | 
of Du Bellay’s Latin verse ? 

Du Bellay’s Latin poems have hardly at- | 
tracted the attention they deserve.t They) 
have been reprinted twice only since their 
first appearance in 1558.t | 

Perhaps the most beautiful of Du Bellay’s | 
Latin poems is :— 


Petronille Puelle 


Quas potius decuit nostro te 
sepulchro, 
Petronilla, tibi spargimus has lacrymas. 
start coon has lacrymas mesti monumenta | 
parentis, 
Et tibi pro 
tumulum. 
Sperabam genitor tedas preferre iugales, 
Et titulo patris iungere nomen aul. 
Heu gener est Orcus, quique, 6 dulcissima, 
per te 
Se sperabat auum, desinit esse pater.|| 


inferre | 
| 


thalamo sternimus hunc | 


The resemblance of this poem to Queen | 


Gertrude’s words over the dead body of | 
Ophelia, though spoken in somewhat differ- | 
ent circumstances, is so striking that it is| 
impossible to think that Shakespeare was un- | 
acquainted with Du Bellay’s Latin verse: | 
T hoped thou shouldst have been my Ham- | 
let’s wife; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet | | 
mai | 
And not have strew’d thy grave.§ 


annua nee | 


by Bella, , The Visions | 





* “Ruines of Rome: 
of Bellay.’ 

ere has praised them in his work en- | 
titled, ‘Leben und Wirken der vorziiglichsten | 
lateinischen Dichter des XV-XVIII zane | 
derts, Vienna, 1828, i. Ixvi. They are also 
mentioned in Louisa Stuart Costello’s speci- 
mens of the early poetry of France, London, 
1835, p. 225. 

t‘Delitie c. poetarum Gallorum’ (Frank- | 
fort), 1609, p. 390-487. * Poésies Francaises et | 
Latines de Joachim du Bellay ’ avec notices A | 
notes par E. Courbet, Paris, 1918, i., 419-5 
Courbet did not know of the 1609 reprint yg Di | 
wags s Latin poems. Courbet, op. cit., | 
|| ‘ Delitie c. ert Gallorum,’ — 8 
Courbet, op. cit., 1., 511. 

‘Hamlet ’ v. ‘i, 267-9. Furness, in_ his | 
‘New Variorum edition of Shakespeare,’ Vol. | 
iii-iv., Hamlet, Philadelphia, 1877, has not | 
mentioned Du Bellay. 


| 
| 
| 


| each ship is that of launch. 
| when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
| otherwise Displacement Tonnage. 


| dered to French and destroyed, 17 Oct., 


In the ‘ Poetical Register and Repository 
| of Fugitive Poetry for 1804,’ London, 1806, 
| p. 236, is an unsigned rendering of Du Bel- 
| lay’s poem. The translator, in his choice of 
| the poem and the metre, was probably led 
by his familiarity with Shakespeare. 

EpitapPa. 
From the Latin of Bellay. 


I weep upon thy grave—thy grave m child! 

Who should’st have wept on mine! We deck 
thy tomb. 

This—for thy bridal bed. Thy parents 
thought 


To see thy marriage day; thy father hop’d 


From thee the grandsire’s name. Alas—my 
child! 

Death has espous’d thee now—and he who 
hop’d, 


Mary, O dearest yet! the grandsire’s name 
From thee, has ceas’d to be a father now. 

H. Gorpon Warp. 
Long Eaton. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


In the following lists the date given with 
The tonnage 


N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 


13. LyMEHOUSE. 


1690. Speepwert, 8, fireship (259)T. 
Thomas Gressingham. Added 3 April, 1690. 
1690. Hounn, 8, fireship (257)T. John 
Pcie Added 18 April, 1690. Burnt off 

Cape La Hogue, 19-23 May, 1692. 

1691. Frame, 8, fireship (260)T. Thomas 
| Gressingham. Added 6 March, 1690/91. 
Foundered in Atlantic coming from West 
| Indies, 22 Aug., 1697. 

1691. Rog, 10, ketch (93)T. John Hay- 
don. Added 8 April, 1691. Stranded in 
York River, America, 12 Oct., 1697. 

1694. FrreBranp, 8, fireship (268)T. John 


Haydon. Added 31 March, 1694. Wrecked 
off Scilly Islands, 22 Oct., 1707. 
1694. SEAHORSE, 24, 6th rate (256)T. 


John Haydon. "Added 27 Sept., 1694. 
Wrecked on N.E. side of Jamaica, whilst 
chasing an enemy vessel, 14 March, 1703-4. 


1695. Dreaprutt, 4, bomb (150)T. Wil- 
liam Graves. Added 6 May, 1695. Burnt 
| to avoid capture, 5 July, 1695. 

1696. Terror, 4, bomb (149)T. Robert 
| Davis. Added 11 Jan., 1695 / 96. Surren- 

1704, 
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ward Swallow and George Fowler. 
Aug., 1709. Broken up 1744. 

1709. Seanorse, 14, 6th rate (161)T. Mr. 
Yeames. Added 4 Nov., 1709. ‘‘ Cast away 
on ye rocks west side of Dartmouth, 26 Dec., 
7i3;"" 
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1709. Grarron, 70, 3rd rate (1095)T. Ed- | 
Added 9 | 
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1796-7. Rancer, 38, Sth rate. Built at 
Hill’s Yard. 
1797. Narap, 46, Sth rate. Built at 


| Hill’s Yard by Sir Wm. Rule (1020)T. 


| (116)T. 


1740. Basitttsk, 8/14, bomb  (270)T. 
Thomas Snelgrove. Designed by Sir J.) 


Acworth. To be sold 1750. 

1740. 
Robert Carter. 
Surrendered to French, 11 Oct., 1758. 


Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 
Re- 


Wincuetsea, 24, 6th rate (441)T. | 


captured by Duke or Cornwatt, Bristol pri- | 


vateer (400)T. in 1758. 

1740. Hawke, 10/12, sloop (206)T. Built 
at Greville and Co.’s Yard. Taken to pieces 
before 1750. 

1740. SapHIRE, 
Robert Carter. 
Re-fitting at Plymouth, July, 1762. 

1740. 
Snelgrove. Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 

1740. Trerrour, 8/14, bomb 
Built at Greville and Whetstone Yard. De- 
signed by Sir J. Acworth. 


44, 5th rate (686)T. 


Designed by Sir J. Acworth. | Cicer tae, 


Gosport, 44, 5th rate (691)T. Thos. | 22 Rex., See. 


(278)T. | 


| geon. 


| 9310T. 


1741. GreyHounb, 24, 6th rate (450)T. 
Thos. Snelgrove. Sold 1786. 

1741. Dtamonp, 44, Sth rate (697)T. 
Robert Carter. Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 
Sold 1756. 

1741. Swirr, 12/12, sloop (203)T. Robert | 
Carter. Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 

1741. Serpent, 12/14, bomb (275)T. Thos. | 
Snelgrove. Serving as a sloop in 1750. | 

1743. New Lighter. (107)T. Robert 
Carter. 


1743. PuHoenrx, 24, 6th rate (514)T. John 
Greaves. Designed bv Sir J. Acworth. Was 
a hospital ship at Tower Wharf in July, 


1762 


| Huron. 


1744. Vurtrure, 14/14, sloop (267)T. J. 
Groves. 

1744. Porttanp, 50, 4th rate (976)T. | 
Thos. Snelgrove. 

1744. Mertine, 10/14, sloop (271)T. 
Built at Greville and Whetstone’s Yard. 


Sold 1850. 

1744. Princess Lovtsa, 
(1143)T. Robert Carter. 

J. Acworth. 

1745. Srren, 24, 6th rate (504)T. Thos. 
Snelgrove. 
Wrecked off Rhode Island, 10 Nov., 1777. 

1747. Ratnsow, 44, 5th rate 
Rohert Carter. 


58, 4th rate 
Designed by Sir 


1794. Rancer. 16, sloop. Built at Hill’s | wood corvette. 


Yard. 


Designed by Sir J. Acworth. | 


(831)T. | 


1813. Granicus, 38. 

1831. Myrtte, paddle, wood packet 
Built by Fletcher and Farnall as 
Frrerty for the Post Office. Taken over by 
Admiralty in 1837 and re-named Myrtte, 

1831. Frartess, paddle, wood vessel 
(165)T. Built by Fletcher and Farnall as 
Framer for the Post Office. Taken over by 
Admiralty in 1837,and re-named Ferar.zss. 
Surveying coast of England, 1841-53. 

1831. FrreBranp, paddle, wood vessel 
(495)T. Oliver Lang. Re-named Brack 
EaGLe in 1842. Lengthened and re-engined, 
1843. 715 (540)T. after 1843. Broken up, 
1876. 

1831. Framer, paddle, wood vessel (496)T. 
Wrecked on coast of Africa, 


1846. Garand, paddle, wood, mail packet 
(295)T. O. W. Lang. 

1859. Lorp Panmure. J. and W. Dud- 
Lloyd’s List 1908-9, shewn as SS. 
“* Panmure,” ex H.M.S. Panmure. 

1870. Asysstnra, 4, twin screw iron ship, 
2908 (1854)T. J. and W. Dudgeon. 

1874. Neptune, er INDEPENDENCTA, 6. E£, 
J. Reed. Built by J. and W. Dudgeon, 
Damaged in launching and taken 
in hand by Samuda Bros., at Blackwall. 

1865. Viper. J. and W. Dudgeon, 1230 
(737)T, twin screw iron gun vessel. 

1871. Hecate, 4. J. and W. Dudgeon, 
twin screw, iron turret ship, 3480T. 


14. Mittwatr anv Poptrar. 


1841. Monawk, 16, Millwall, Poplar 
(174)T. Said to have been built of iron. 
Was serving on Canadian Lakes and de- 
scribed as paddle steam vessel on Lake 


Surrendered and re-captured later, 
abandoned on Lake Ontario, 1859-60. 

1849. Mercarra, single screw, iron sloop. 
Millwall, Fairbairn and Co., 1554 (1391)T. 
Beached on St. Paul’s Island, South Indian 
Ocean as unseaworthy, 16-19 June, 1871. 

1851. Recrurr (er Nrx). Robinson and 
Russell, Millwall. Paddle, double ended, 
iron gunboat (540)T., exchanged with WESER 
(er SALAMANDER) from Prussian Govern- 
ment, 12 Jan., 1855, for Tuetrs, 5th rate. 


1851. Weser (ex SALAMANDER). See Re- 
CRUIT. 
12 June, 1854. Esx, 21, single screw. 


Millwall (1169)T. 
22 April, 1856. THUNDERBOLT, single screw 
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iron vessel, Samuda Bros., Poplar. Laid 
down December, 1855. 
sea, made a floating battery, 13 Nov., 1873; 
attached to temporary pier at Chatham, 
1909; placed on Sale List, but withdrawn. 
Disappeared from Navy List, September, 
1912, but as a matter of fact is still in exist- 
ence at Chatham (16 Nov., 1927). She was 
Air Service hulk at Hull, 1918-19. 1844 
(1975)T. 

1856. Bann. 

1856. Brune. 
Paddle gunboat. 

Dec., 1860. Srar, 4, single 
sloop. Millwall. 877 (695)T. 

1860. Dart, single screw wood gun vessel, 
Millwall. 570 (428)T. Re-named Kav- 
caRoo in 1882. Sold 1884. 

1863. Tamar. Samuda Bros., Poplar. 
Single screw iron troopship, 4650 (2812)T. 
Receiving ship at Hong Kong, 1925, etc. 

14 Oct., 1863. Variant, 34, single screw 
iron ship. Millwall or Poplar, 6710 (4063)T. 
Became hulk, named Vatrant ITI. 

1864. Prince Apert, 4, Samuda Bros., 
Poplar. Single screw iron vessel, 3905 
(2537) T. 

1868-69. Rocket, 4, London Engineering 
Co., Poplar. Twin screw composite gun 
vessel, 584 (464)T. 

1876. Bexiers~te, Samuda Bros., Poplar. 
1879. Orion, ex Boorni-Zarrer, Samuda 
Bros., Poplar. 
1879. Twin 


Millwall. 
Russell and Co., Millwall. 


screw wood 


screw iron battleship, 4870T. 


ship at Malta. 


1882. Srariinc, 4, single screw composite 


gunboat, 465T. Samuda_ Bros., Poplar. 
Sold c. 1908 and became Strerra Maris on 
Newfoundland and Labrador coasts. 

1882. Axecto. Westwood Baillie and 
Co., Poplar. 

1882. Triton, paddle composite surveying 
vessel Samuda Bros., Poplar. 410T. 


84 torpedo boats built by Yarrow and Co., 
Poplar, previous to 1887. 

1890. Heratp, Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 
82T. Stern wheel paddle gunboat for service 
on Zambezi. 

Oct., 1890. Mosquiro, Yarrow and Co., 
Poplar. 90T. Stern wheel paddle gunboat 
for service on Zambezi. 

1891. SappHo, 8, twin screw steel cruiser. 
Samuda Bros., Poplar. 3400T. 





Never completed for 


Purchased 1874. Launched | 


1882. Raven, 4, single screw composite | 
gunboat. Samuda Bros., Poplar. 465T. 

1882. Srork, 4, single screw composite 
gunboat. Samuda Bros., Poplar. 465T. 








1892. Scyiia, 8, twin screw steel cruiser. 
Samuda Bros., Poplar. 3460T. Sale List 


1914. ; 
| 1892. ApvenTuRE. Poplar. 

1893. Dasner, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Yarrow and Co., Poplar. Sold 1912. 


25 Dec., 1893. Hornet, torpedo boat de- 
stroyer. Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 220T. 

1893. Havockx, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 275T. 

1894. CHarceEeR, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 220T. Sold 1912. 


1894. Hasty, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 290T. 

1900-01. MoorHEeN. Yarrow and Co., 
Poplar. Shallow-draught river gunboat 


for river service in China; ordered 1900. 
1900-01. Trat. Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 
Shallow-draught, river gunboat for river ser- 
vice in China. Ordered 1900; completed 
1901. 
18 May, 1893. 
Poplar or Chiswick. 


SPEEDY. 
Twin 


Thornycroft, 
screw torpedo 


gunboat. Completed 1894. 810T. Sunk by 
mine off the Humber, 9 Sept., 1914. 

1899. Srac, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Thornycroft, Poplar or Chiswick.  345T. 
Sale List 1920. 

1904. Rissre, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 

1905. Garry, torpedo boat destroyer. 
Yarrow and Co., Poplar. 590T. Disposal 
List 1919. 


Joun A. Rupert-JoNnEs. 


Afterwards re-named OronTes, torpedo depot | 


THE LONDON MEMORIAL TO 
THOMAS CHATTERTON. 
(See 12 S. viii., 108; ix., 148). 


PLAQUE has been affixed to 39, Brooke 
Street, Holborn, in memory of Chatter- 


A 


| ton, bearing the inscription :— 


In a House on this Site 
Thomas 
Chatterton, 
died 
August 24, 1770. 

Some measure of tardy justice is thus done. 
Bristol spurned Chatterton, and London 
starved him. In Bristol there are the fine 
panelled ‘‘ Chatterton Room ”’ in the Public 
Library, and the monument in St. Mary 
Redcliffe churchyard. London had no mem- 
orial, though the British Museum has most 
of the poet’s MSS. The writer first sug- 
gested to the Royal Society of Literature, and 
to the L.C.C., the propriety of placing a tab- 
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let to Chatterton’s memory. The Royal | 
Society, however, wrote that they would be | 
glad to do it if the means could be obtained | 
from ‘‘ thin air,’’ and that they had no wish | 
to put the burden on ‘‘ the rates’’; and the | 
L.U.C. likewise declined. No doubt it is | 
better so. Chatterton was buried out of the 
rates. It would have been a grim sequel if | 
his memorial had been provided from the | 
same source. 

The suggestion was then made to the Cor- 
poration of London, who readily responded ; | 
and the result is a comely tablet placed on the 
site of the house where Chatterton spent the 
last two months of his life. An alternative 
suggestion had been to place the memorial 
on the premises now known as 41 to 43, Shoe 
Lane, which occupy the site of the workhouse 
to which was attached the graveyard in which 
Chatterton was buried. In Brooke Street, 
however, the precise spot of his dwelling can | 
be indicated. 

The workhouse was No. 
on the east side, and 
wood’s map of 1799. I find from Rocque’s 
map of 1746 that the  burial-ground 
was at the east end of the workhouse, and 
was bounded on the south by Eagle and Child 
Alley, and on the north-east by the Angel 
Inn. The workhouse was opposite to and 
slightly north-east of the present archway en- 
trance to Robin Hood Court. 

I have not traced the workhouse registers, 
but the Rector of St. Andrew’s and the Ves- 
try Clerk permitted me to examine the Ves- 
try Minutes which record that in 1824 an 
Act of Parliament was passed for the re- 
moval of the Fleet Market, and the com- 
pulsory purchase of the workhouse. The 
workhouse was finally demolished in 1828, 
and the new Fleet Market was erected over 
the sites of the workhouse and its burial 
ground. (See Book entitled ‘ Vestry Room: 
1824-1833.’). 

Whither went the human remains when 
the workhouse burial-ground was used for 
other purposes? The City of London Ceme- 
tery at Little Ilford was consecrated on Nov. | 
16, 1857. An additional burial-ground for 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was opened in Gray’s 
Inn Road in 1754 in a plot of land bought 
for that purpose by the Vestry from Sir 
Harry Gough. (See Vestry Minutes). It 
was closed for burials in 1854. If the bodies 
were removed when the market was estab- 


41, Shoe Lane, 
is shewn on Hor- 


lished (in 1828), they could not have gone to 
Ilford Cemetery, but may lie in Gray’s Inn | 
If they remained until the market! 


Road. 
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site was sold in 1892—Farringdon Avenue 

now traverses it—they should be at Ilford, 

and the remains of Chatterton among them. 
G. W. Waricurt. 





FRANCIS KYD.—That Francis, the father 

of the dramatist, Thomas lkxyd, was a 
reputable London scrivener has long been 
known (see ‘ ‘The Works of Thomas Kyd,’ ed. 
F, S$. Boas |1901|). However, the tew fol- 
lowing facts taken from the records of the 
Scriveners’ Company in the Bodleian MS., 
Rawl. D. 51, do not seem to have been re- 
corded before. 

“Wr. Kidd’ (the name is so_ spelled 
throughout the MS.) was admitted to the 
freedom of the Company in 1557 (f. 25"), the 
year before Thomas’s birth. In 1573 one 
‘*Rob: Augar’’ entered the Company by 
apprenticeship under ‘“‘Fran Kidd... 
1557 ’’ (f. 26"), as also ‘‘ Jno Yarrington” 
in 1578 (ibid.). Two years later, in 1580, 
Kidd attained to the position of one of the 
two wardens of the Company (2bid.). The 
last entry concerning him is the notice of the 
freedom obtained by another of his appren- 
tices (“‘ W™: Dunce’’) in 1591 (f. 27°). 

Bernakp M. WAGNER. 

Harvard University. 

LZEVIR CAESAR: A BIBLIOGRAPHI- 

CAL NOTE.—In a copy of Caesar, 
12mo. vellum, Leyden, Elzevir, 1635, which | 
recently purchased, is the following MS. 
note in the handwriting of the late I. Gor- 
don Duff:—‘‘ In another copy of mine the 
initial Q on page 474 is printed sideways. 
E. Gordon Duff. Edinb. Jan., 1918.” 

As this is obviously a case where a letter 
in the original printing was wrongly tre- 
placed, I pass on this information in the 
hope that it may meet the eye of the pur- 
chaser of the genuine first issue, and should 
be glad of a corroboration of this rather im- 
portant bibliographical note. 

A. B. Lonesorrom. 

Alvaston, Derby. 

OST STAINED GLASS WINDOWS.— 

In the Oxford Times of Nov. 2, 1928, 
appeared an article on a lost window which 
told how there existed in the days of 
Anthony & Wood a fine stained glass window 
of the date of Henry VII, with the arms 
among others of Owen Glendower as King of 
Wales. That this probably was an artist’s 
error is suggested by the fact that a shield 
attributed to Cadwallader preceded it in the 
window; but, as King of Wales, only Owen 
Glendower used the four lions rampant, 
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therefore the mistake, if it is one, is peculiar. | 

Nowhere else can I find this shield, | 
except on Owen Glendower’s seal. As the 
article in question elicited no comment, 1, 
allude to it now in ‘N. & Q.’ hoping to ex- | 
cite some interest and further information. . 

Henry VII was deeply interested in Welsh 
archeology. He owed his life and his crown 
to Welsh loyalty, and he christened his 
eldest child Arthur from the mythical King 
of Romance. But that he should erect a 
window with the arms of his cousin, Owen 
Glendower, is extraordinary. Still, Anthony 
a Wood was a herald; it could not be sup- 
posed that he would make a mistake in 
blazoning a shield. The description of the 
window will be found in the Harleian 
Volume on ‘ Oxfordshire.’ No one remarked 
on this; and the curious thing is that the 
name is there given as ‘‘ King of Cam- 
burgia.”’ 

There is a chance that other windows with 
these arms may have existed, or even still 
exist, which have never been recorded. There- 
fore | give this short notice to draw atten- 
tion, so that any existing windows of the 
date may be examined. The arms though 
simple are peculiar and were adopted by 
Owen as King of all Wales. They must not 
be confounded with the arms of Queen 
Philippa of Hainault, which were similar 
in form, but not in colour. 

It appears to me that the old stained- 
glass windows in our country churches were 
almost always erected in the chantry chapels 
in memory of those for whom the chantries 
were made. That this was the case I have 
never seen hinted, but after chantries were 
done away, coloured glass windows ceased to 
be put up. If this is so, there attached a 
double interest to these old coloured glass 
shields. I consulted the chantry certificates* 
for Oxfordshire, but they were nearly all 
notified as ‘‘ unknown.’’ No doubt the 
officials would not take the trouble to find 
anything out, knowing the chantry returns 
would be more welcome if the original 
founders’ names were suppressed. Appar- 
ently no other list of chantries exists in any 
other class of documents. I trust some of 
our readers will reply on this subject and 
give further information. Would there 
exist in Rome any documents bearing on 
chantries and chantry priests in the early 
sixteenth century ? E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place. Berks. 


* Published as Vol. i. 
Society. 


Oxfordshire Record 
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| involving the destruction of a row 
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{,HANGING LONDON.—1. Manette 

Street, Soho. Familiar to Dickens as 
Rose Street; the old goldbeater’s shop, 
with its golden arm, is to be replaced 
by a Charing Cross Road bookseller’s shop. 
It will have six floors, and contain 5,000 
sq. ft. The old place is described and 
illustrated in the Daily Graphic, 4 July, 


| 1905, reprinted in Dickensian, 1905, p. 207. 


2. Lillie Road, Fulham. On its south 
side, between an un-named lane and Jervis 
Street, the line of houses has been set back, 
of old 
shops and houses, picturesque but unkempt. 
Some more have gone on the opposite side 
(corner of Mulgrave Road) to found a “ fill- 
ing station ’’ for petrol users. 

J. ArpaGu. 


REQUESTS OF SLAVES.—The correspon- 

dent interested in the history of slavery 
in the United States may like to have note 
of the terms in which slaves were bequeathed 
as seen in the will of Charles Brent, of Staf- 
ford County Va., 1755-6 :— 


to my loving son Charles Brent two negroes 
named Ned and Beck and their future increase 

. to my loving son Hugh Brent two negroes 
named Harry and Will... to my loving sons 
William and George Brent six negroes named 
Sam, Ben, Jenny, Dinah, Lucy and Grace and 
their future increase to be divided between 
them when they come to age... to my loving 
daughter Catherine Wren, three negroes 
named Mall, Sarah and Hannah and _ their 
future increase...to my loving daughter 
Mary Brent two negroes named George and 
Winny and their increase... to my daughter 
Ann ‘Brent two negroes named James and 
Phillis and their future increase .. . T lend to 
my dear and loving wife Hannah Brent, six 
negroes named Tom, Forrester, Dick, Betty, 
Judah, and Sonnah during her life or widow- 
hood and then to be divided between my four 
children Hugh Brent, William Brent, George 
Brent, Ann Brent except any of Charles Brent’s 
or Mary Brent’s negroes should die before my 
wife’s death or the division then what negroes 
are wanting to them if it shall so happen shall 
be made up to them out of those I lent my 
wife, and the remainder only shall be divided 
between the above mentioned persons. 

This is from the number for July, 1926, of 
the Virginia Magazine of History of Bio- 
graphy. 

Charles Brent seems to have been a nor- 
mally humane person. The terms of these 
bequests of human beings, are conspicuous 
but curious evidence concerning the strange 
anomaly of fhe recrudescence of slavery. 


R. E. F. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE BAT OF MALLORCA.—Will any 





reader tell me the origin and significa- | 


tion of the bat with outstretched wings which 
appears as a crest over the shield of the arms 
of Mallorca, as well as in parts of Spain? 
The castle, the bars, and the lion of Castile, 
Aragon and Leon respectively, are on the 
shield, surmounted by a crown, which, in its 
turn, has a large bat. This bat is seen alone 
on fountains and tombs and sculptured on 
arches in Mallorca. 

I am away from reference books 
might give information. 


which 


J. Z. Curisty. 
Palma de Mallorca, 
Balearic Isles. 


UTLANDSHIRE.—It was stated in The 
Times, 16 Nov., 1928, p. 13, that ‘‘ Rut- 
landshire stone ’’ is to be used in the repairs 
of the Houses of Parliament. The Commis- 


sioners of Works in the First List of Monu- | 
the Ancient Monu- 


ments scheduled under 
ments Consolidation and Amendment Act, 
1913, also use the term ‘‘ Rutlandshire,’’ as 
do Baedeker and Muirhead, but the Society 
of Antiquaries calls the county Rutland. 
Can ‘“‘ Rutlandshire’’ be justified? Mr. 
Grant Allen, in ‘County and Town in Eng- 
land’ (1901), wrote :— 

Of course nobody in the county ever says 
Rutlandshire, any more than they say Cum- 
berlandshire or Westmorlandshire. — Every- 
thing, indeed, seems to show that the district, 
as a popular division, goes back to a _ far 
earlier time than the artificial arrangement 
which made it into a recognised administra- 


tive unit. 
F. H. C. 


OHNSON AND CHARLES V. ON FEAR. 
—Johnson in a conversation with Paoli, 

10 Oct., 1769, laid it down that ‘‘ Fear is 
one of the passions of human nature, of 
which it is impossible to divest it.’”? He con- 
tinued ‘“‘ You remember that the Emperor 
Charles V, when he read upon the tombstone 


of a Spanish nobleman, ‘ Here lies one who | 


never knew fear,’ wittily said, ‘Then he 
never snuffed a candle with his fingers.’ ”’ 


Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ refer me| 


to Johnson’s source ? 
L. F. Powett. 
Oxford. 
ESTWELL, CO. OXON.—Was it usual 
for a man to place the arms of his 
college on his tomb? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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I want to identify a monument in West- 
well Church, Co. Oxon. There are three 
| separate shields and the centre one bears the 
| fleury cross and the four birds. Personally, 
| I think it is Offley. The man wears a long 
robe, and short ruff; in his hands a prayer 
| book; and the head rests on a large book or 

Bible. At the feet is a lion, which is 
| peculiar in a monument of that date; the 
| Offley crest is a lion. The two other shields 
| are both of Lancastrian origin, or of North 
| Wales. I cannot find any detailed pedigrees 
| of Offley. 
'to Christchurch College, Oxford. There was 
| in the fifteenth century a clergyman named 
| Wootton, but the effigy appears to me later 
|in date. For identification guessing is no 
| use, and where several armorial charges are 
|given there is evidence to go upon of a 
| tangible kind, if the pedigree can be found. 
| Perhaps the tomb has been described fully in 
some book. I have here only Kelly’s ‘ Direc- 
| tory.’ Further information will be accept- 


| able. 
E. KE. Cope. 


| 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


({‘OURT OF HIGH COMMISSION.—Can 
any reader tell me if the ecclesiastical 
| Court of High Commission (abolished by 
| Parliament in 1641) used to meet at York as 
; well as Lambeth? An accusation was laid 
against the Vicar of Halifax after his ejec- 
| tion that he had been “ one of the High Com- 
| mission at York.’’ If this is correct, was it 
distinct from, or subordinate to, the Lam- 
| beth Commission? Would its personnel be 
| wholly or partly the same? What was the 
usual composition of the Committee? I 
| shall be very grateful for information. 
H. C. C. 
i (YHE LONDON MAGAZINE.—Engaged in 
research upon the London Magazine 
| (1820-9), I should be very glad of any in- 
formation concerning MS. material, 
especially publishers’ records. Any un- 
printed letters bearing upon or having refer- 
| ence to the magazine would be invaluable. 


| T. Rowitanp Hucues. 
| }HE CAGES AT LOCHES.—We used to he 


told that the iron cages which Cardinal 
| Balue is credited with having invented were 
| so constructed that the unhappy person con- 
| fined in them could neither stand up at his 
| full height, nor lie down at his full length 
in them. Balue spent eleven years in one as 
we know. Herr Alfred Neumann in ‘ Der 
Teufel ’ makes Olivier le Dain—or Necker— 
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or le Mauvais—relent so far as to cause the 


cage to be raised, and also to supply the Car- | 


dinal with materials for exciting literary 
work. How far in these matters does ‘ der 
Teufel ’ follow history ? 

R. E. F. 


ACK AND HOOKER FAMILIES.—The 


Lysons’ write ‘ Magna Britannia,’ vol. | 
iti, ‘Cornwall,’ 1814, s.v., ‘St. Just’ (in 


Roseland), p. 152: 


Onthe barton of Treveres or Treverys* [*Lord 
Bottreaux died seised of a manor of this name, 
2 Edward VI.], where was formerly the seat 
of the family of Jack, afterwards of their re- 
presentatives (the Hookers), is now a farm- 
house, the property of Sir Christopher Haw- 


kins, Bart., who inherited this estate and the | 


advowson of the rectory from the Tredenhams. 


The date ‘‘ 2 Edward VI.” is a misprint 
for 2 Edward IV. 

I should be glad of further information as 
to the Jack family. There is no other refer- 
ence to this name 
‘Magna Britannia.’ 


This suggests 


perhaps lessees of Treverys (now called Tre- 


varras?) and not owners of the fee-simple | 
The Jacks were not connected, | 


or fee-tail. 
so far as I know, with the Lords Bottreaux. 


Information as to the Hookers would be | 
When did they inherit Treverys | 


useful. 


from the Jacks? Their surname is, I believe, 


rather Devonshire than Cornish. The only | 


reference to a Hooker in ‘ Mag. Brit.,’ vol. 
ili., is on p. 45, note s.v. ‘St. Breock,’ where 
it is stated that there is a monument, dated 
1678, in St. Breock Parish Church to ‘‘ John 
Tregagle, Esq., of Trevorder, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of Sir Wiliam Hooker, 
alderman of London.’’ The above John Tre- 
geagle is, I believe, identical with his name- 
sake so famous in Cornish legendary lore. 
Hunt, ‘ Drolls of the West,’ vol. i., pp. 286- 
292, s.v. ‘The Ghost of Rosewarne,’ relates 
a well-known story concerning ‘‘ Ezechiel 
Grosse, gent., attorney-at-law,’’ temp. Jac. I. 


Habs (quoted by Hunt, p. 292) says that | 
‘*to his clerk, | 


Grosse conveyed Rosewarne 


John Call; whose son, John Call, gent., sold | 
it again to Robert Hooker, gent., attorney- | 
Rose- | 
Were | 


at-law, now in possession thereof.”’ 
warne is in the parish of Camborne. 
both, or either, of these Hookers in any way 
related to the Hookers of Treverys? 
Any further notes relating to Treverys, 
its owners and lessees, would be appreciated. 
F. H. M. Hueco. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.T. 
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| PUSSIAN WOODLIGHTS.—The lighting 
| of peasant dwellings all over Russia was 


| formerly provided by what were called 
| loochina. This word means a_ shaving 
|or chip. I understand that they were 
/ burnt from the bottom upwards and 


were secured to an iron stand at about 45°. 
I shall be grateful for further details as to 
their composition and method of use. I be- 
lieve that they were not impregnated with 
any sort of oil, though of this I am not sure. 


DRAGUINAN. 
HE KING’S SHIPS: CALCULATION 
OF TONNAGE.—In CoMMANDER J. A. 
Rupert-Jones’s valuable list of the King’s 
Ships I observe that the statement of tonnage 
occasionally has added to it a fraction of 


which 94 is the denominator. What is the 
reason for dividing the ton into ninety- 
fourths for this purpose ? 

Foncnry. 


*OLK-LORE OF SILVER.—I should be 

much obliged for references to any 
modern papers on this subject, and still more 
| grateful for any notes on the use of silver 
for purposes for which wood or iron, bronze 
or stone would commonly be employed. In 
|fairy-tales such use of silver—to display 
wealth—occurs, of course, frequently, and 
often in cases where, actually, the use of 
| silver would be impossible. I should be glad 
to know to what extent silver could be used, 
or ever has been used, in any kind of con- 
struction other than goldsmiths’ work or 
statuary or shrines and caskets. What is 
the most massive implement, or portion of 
any construction, recorded as made of silver? 


Foncuy. 


ILLIAM DAVIS, fl. 1825.—This author 

issued in 1825, 8vo. ‘Second Journey 

Round the Library of a Bibliomaniac.’ I 

shall feel grateful for any particulars about 

him and for note of the place and year of his 

birth and likewise of the time of his death. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


| Menai View, North Road, 
Carnarvon. 
UBURBAN INNS OF LONDON IN- 
TEREST.—Are there many of these? 
The London Apprentice, on the Isleworth 
riverside, was no doubt a resort of the city 
youths. The City Barge, Strand-on-the- 
Green, was the winter mooring-place of the 
Lord Mayor’s state barge. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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HE GROSVENOR CANAL.—Exact par- 
ticulars are desired. Formerly many 
acres in extent, it still exists, but sadly cur- 
tailed; occasional barges still navigate it. 
It had a mile or more of quays, but its 
wharves are now forlorn, and only one lock 
remains. Victoria Station is on the site of 
the Grosvenor Basin, whose name is used as 
the sign of a public-house at 29, Wilton Road, 

Pimlico. 

J. ARDAGH. 


“MILL THE COWS COME HOME.’’—In 

a recent issue of the Sunday Times the 
meaning of the above phrase was asked, and 
correspondents in reply state: (a) that it is 
an Anglicised misrendering of the refrain of 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd’s song :— 


BS? 
When the kye come hame; 
come hame; 
ee ae : 
Twixt the gloamin’ and the mirk, when the 
kye come hame; 
(>) that Jonathan Swift, who died twenty- 
five years before Hogg was born, wrote in his 
Polite Conversation,’ Dialogue ii., ‘‘ I war- 
rant you lay abed till the cows came home.”’ 


when the kye 


Are there any references to the earlier use 
of this phrase ? 

The phrase is found in Col. John Hay’s 
‘Banty Tim” (1871), ‘‘ You may _ rezoloot 
till the cows come home,’’ and I think it is 
frequently used in the same sense as the 
Australian remittance man’s statement that 
he will pay “‘ when his ship comes in.”’ 


R. Hepcer WaAt.ace. 


ONG-DISTANCE STILT-WALKING. — 
The Monthly Chronicle of North Coun- 
try Lore and Legend for May, 1891, con- 
tained the following under the head of 
‘General Occurrences.’ :— 

March 12. A French peasant named Sylvain 
Dornon, a native of Arcachon, commenced a 
journey on stilts from Paris to Moscow. He 
had previously walked on stilts from his native 
place to Paris. 

Was this journey successfully accom- 
plished? Any other records of stilt-walking 
feats will be appreciated. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


IRGIL’S AENEID: THE UNFINISHED 
LINES. 


Aeneid, which go different ways. 
to the one, Virgil’s dying request that the 
Aeneid should be destroyed came out of his 
knowledge that, not only were there unfin- 
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to be two lines of criticism concerning the | 
According | 
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ished passages in the poem, but also the char- 
acter of Aeneas was left unsatisfactory. 
Most weight is attached to the latter imper- 
fection. ‘The other theory supposes the char- 
acter of Aeneas to be at any rate according to 
intent, but takes the unfinished lines—about 
three score of them, are there not?—to be 
intentional irregularities, refinements of the 
unexpected order. I should be glad of the 
opinion of readers as to this, especially as to 
the unfinished lines. Would the use of irre- 
gularities—a well-known and often justified 
device in modern verse—be likely to seem de- 
sirable or even permissible in a poem like the 
Aeneid to a poet of Virgil’s day, and of Vir- 
gil’s character? And again do the unfinished 
lines themselves, in their several places, and 
their words bear out the theory that they 
form part of a plan? 
H. F. 


(KHRISTIAN NAME CLEMENCY.—Can 

anyone give the examples of this woman’s 
name from the eighteenth century or earlier? 
It has been suggested to me that it might be 
found on old tombstones in country church- 
yards, but I do not know of .any examples. 
Is the variant ‘‘ Clemence’’ found more or 
less frequently ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


ORD LANSDOWNE’S COMEDIES.—I 
should be glad of information about the 
dramatic work of the ‘‘ ingenious Noble- 
man,’’ Lord Lansdowne, one of whose works 
was announced as shortly to be presented at 
Drury Lane in the Weekly Gazetteer of Sept. 
21, 1728 (vide ante p. 200 s.v. ‘Two Hun- 
dred Years Ago.’) Is he the author of any 
songs ? 

A further query suggests itself to me on 
looking at the announcement. ‘‘In_ the 
Opinion of the best Judges,’’ his new play 
was not inferior to his ‘‘ other celebrated 
Performances.”’ Who, in London of 1728, 
would be taken to be ‘‘ the best Judges ”’ of 
such matters? I am thinking not of 
littérateurs, but of leaders of the polite world 
which applauded or damned plays. 


IGNORAMUS. 


OURCE WANTED.—Fresh from a (waking) 
lecture on Albi, I dreamt last night that 
T had to deliver a lecture on the last two chap- 
ters of the book ‘ Ecclesiastes’ in the Chapel 
of some Cathedral (possibly Albi), and ended 
thus: “ Death is the kind elder sister come to 
put away the toys.” 
Surely this is medieval and well-known? It 
sounds Franciscan. 
E. Ivirr Rossoy. 
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re Replies. 


PARISH REGISTERS AND 
ACCURACY, 


(clv. 3586). 


HAVE yvead Geneatocist’s letter with 
great interest, and would like to 
suggest that anyone willing to subscribe to- 
wards the indexing of Parish 
might (in the first instance at any rate, if 
you are willing) notify you to that effect. 
It is obvious, I think, that a task of such 





magnitude would have ‘to be undertaken by | 


Counties or other smaller areas, and it might 
be advisable for intending supporters of the 
scheme to notify you at the same time of the 
particular area or areas in which they are 
interested. If and as soon as a_ sufficient 
number of potential subscribers were enrolled 
for any one such area the necessary steps 
could be taken to get the work started for 
that area. 

There are, I believe, plenty of professional 
genealogists competent to undertake the in- 
dexing, “but the organisation would presum- 
ably have to be carried on by voluntary work 
and this may prove to be a great practical 
difficulty, though it is to be hoped that a 
sufficient number of public-spirited indi- 
viduals, who have a certain amount of 
leisure time, could be found willing to under- 
take the task. 

Personally, though I could not, I am 
afraid, find the time to take part in the 
organisation of such a scheme, I should be 


ready and willing to subscribe in respect of | 


the parishes in the London area and could, I 
think, persuade several others to do the same. 

I feel that it would be a very great boon 
to all genealogists, present and future, were 
a Parish Index Society to be formed, and 


trust that someone will see his way to take | 


the matter up, at any rate so far as to gauge 
public opinion in the matter. 
C. A. Hiceins. 
I agree with Guneatocist that unless the 
tre anscripts are correct, they are to some ex- 
tent useless and misleading. The curious 
thing is that errors do creep in, even when 
transcripts have been made by well-known 
and careful antiquaries, and where these 
transcripts have been checked with the 
original registers by equally careful people. 


I think that in some cases the mistakes may | 


appear in the printed proof, and have not 
been corrected. I have found that the lino- 
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‘ty pe seems to give more errors than the old 


form of printing. 

I have a special grievance, in that the 
published Register of Kinlet, Co. Salop 
(which was collated with the original Regis- 
ter by the then Vicar), contains the baptism 
of my grandfather, thus: ‘‘1790, Jan. ¢4, 
Thomas, s. of Saml. Southan [ste] and Eliz. 
bap.’’ Some forty years ago, and also about 
thirty years ago, I saw the original register 
I hold a certified copy of the same, 
issued by the Vicar over eighty years ago, 
and another issued to me within fairly recent 
years. The name should, of course, have ap- 
peared as Southam in the printed copy. At 
one time, my people lived at Kinlet, and my 
great-grandfather is buried there. Perhaps 
those who read this, and who have a copy of 
the Kinlet register, will alter same. I have 
frequently—within recent years—been noti- 
fied by clergymen that they could not read 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century entries 
in their registers. About, two years ago, 
when searching a register, I was asked, by 
the vicar of the parish, if the old registers 
were of any real use. Antiquaries can 
imagine my polite but sarcastic, and illumin- 
I quite agree with GENEALOGIST 
that printed registers ought to have an 
index, otherwise they are not of sufficient 
value for the money. I have, for many years 
past, preached that if funds did not permit 

full index, then a list of the surnames 
found in the register—with or without date— 
would save much loss of energy and temper. 

Hersert SouTHam. 
[ think that it will be agreed, generally, 


(1) that the plan of printing a transcript 
without an index does not meet the require- 


| ments of researchers and (2) that the cost of 
| printing an index, in 


addition to the tran- 
script, is too heavy for small Record Socie- 
ties. In a recent case T was told that the 
cost of preparing the index for the printer 
would be twenty-five pounds. What, then. 
is to be done? I would suggest that the 
middle course is the best one under the cir- 
cumstances. Instead of printing the tran- 
script, print the entries in alphabetical order 
with the dates and abbreviated words, 
‘bapt.,’’ “‘mar.,”’? ‘‘bur.,’? making liberal 
use of cross references for names of parents 
and, in the case of marriages, not forgetting 
the married name of the bride. The objec- 
tion to this suggestion is that no part of the 
register can be printed until the whole has 
been transcribed in the rough, not a very 
serious objection. M. 
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J. A. HUGO, F.RS. (lv. 298, 339, 357, 


593).—It is now quite clear, thanks to, 


information so kindly supplied by corre- 
spondents, that this person was not of my 
family. 1 asked lately whether or not he 
resided in England at any time, and whether 
or not he left any descendants in this coun- 
try. As to the second question, I doubt if he 
did. That he resided in England is  sug- 
gested by the fact that he was elected a 
F.R.S. (1717; cf. ante p. 339), and by the 
fact that he is mentioned in Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary’ (cf. ante p. 298). Possibly also 
the following references to a ‘‘ Dr. Hugo”’ 
apply to him. In ‘ Remarks and Collections 
of Thomas Hearne,’ ed. C. E. Doble (Oxford 
Hist. Soc., 1889), is a summary of this 
Oxonian antiquary’s correspondence, and I 
find ‘‘ Dr. Hugo’’ mentioned three times 
under 1711, as follows :— 


May 26. Woodward to H. (Rawl. 12, 104). 
Has sent 48s. for Lelands, by Dr. Hugo, to 
whom shew all the civilities you can... (vol. 
lll., p. 166). 

May 30. H. to Woodward [Draft.] (Raw. 39, 
72). Thanks for the 48s. received from Dr. 
Hugo, whom H. expects every day as long as 
he is in town to make use of some of the 
Bodleian MSS... . (vol. iii., p. 170). 

July 4. Woodward to H. (Rawl. 12, 105). . 
Thanks from Dr. Hugo (vol. iii., p. 183). 

Who was this Dr. Hugo? Mr. Doble, so 
far as I can see, gives no identification or 
further details. He was probably not an 
Englishman. In 1711 there were no Hugos 
in the University of Oxford, but there were 
four Hugos connected with that of Cam- 
bridge at this period, Cornishmen, viz.: (1) 
John Hugo, alias Hewgoe, Hughoe, B.A., 
Trinity College, 1681-2, of whom nothing 
further is known; (2) Walter Hugo, alias 
Hewgoe, B.A., Queen’s Coll., 1688-9, even- 
tually Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral, and 
Rector of Holy Trinity in the City, d. 1741; 


(3) Stephen Hugo, alias Hewgoe, Hugoe 
(? bro. of Walter), B.A., Queen’s Coll., 


1692-3, Vicar of St. Austell, Cornwall, 1696- 
1758, d. 1758; and (4) John Hugo, alias 
Hewgoe (? son of Walter), B.A., Queen’s 
Coll., 1713-14; M.A., 1717; Rector of Brid- 
ford, Devon. 

The younger John Hugo may be dismissed 
at once, as being so young in 1711. The 
other Cambridge graduates might serve, but 
there is no real evidence to identify any of 
them with ‘‘ Dr. Hugo,’”’ who was probably, 
T conclude, the Hanoverian botanist, August 
Johann Hugo, who would have been about 
twenty-five in 1711 (he was twenty-one in 
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1707; cf. ante p. 539), vather youthful per- 
haps. his was the year in which he pub- 
lished his thesis (cf. ante p. 393). ‘ Dr. 
Hugo,’’ we find (re-constructing from the 
foregoing extracts), a friend or acquaintance 
of Woodward, arrived in Oxford about 26 
May, 1711, certainly before 50 May, bearing 
money from Woodward to Hearne for copies 
of Leland, and left Oxford on or before 4 
July, 1711, having apparently made use dur- 
ing his stay of Bodleian MSS. August 
Johann Hugo’s graduation at the celebrated 
University of Leyden (cf. ante pp. 339, 593), 
and his Hanoverian nationality (cf. ante pp. 
286, 339, 393), would easily procure him an 
introduction to learned circles in England; 
under the Act of Settlement of 1701 Sophia 
of Hanover was in 1711 heiress-presumptive 
to the English throne. I would be glad to 
know if my suggested identification is cor- 
rect. I wonder if August Johann Hugo left 
any account of his stay in England; a Han- 
overian view of Eagland in 1711 would pro- 
bably make interesting reading. He became 
“physician to his British Majesty at Han- 


'over”’ (cf. ante p. 393), (Was this George I. 


or George II. ?), and may possibly have made 
other visits to England. He did, at any 
rate, correspond with Sloane about 1735 (cf. 
ante p. 286, s.v. ‘ Hugo Family of Ireland’). 

The dates, 1717 and 1764, mentioned in 
Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary’ (cf. ante p. 298) re- 
main unexplained, though the first date no 
doubt refers to the botanist’s election as a 
F.R.S. in 1717 (cf. ante p. 339). The second 
date seems to bear no relation to any event 
connected with August Johann Hugo (1686?- 
1753). 

My own interest in the botanist is purely 
genealogical, and I am satisfied that he was 
not of my own family. But ss ao full bio- 
graphical account of him seems to exist (at 
least none has so far been quoted by corre- 
spondents), further details concerning him 
might be of interest to botanically-minded 
readers. 

F. H. M. Hueco. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


HE MALADY OF THE STONE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY: JOANNA 
STEPHENS (cliv. 369, 428; clv. 66, 108, 
159, 286, 373, 393).—Joanna Stephens was 
‘“an ignorant and vulgar creature,’’ who, just 
before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
proclaimed that she had discovered a 
sovereign remedy for stone and gravel. Her 
story is one of the most amazing in the whole 
history of quackery. 
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Following a proposal, published by her in | 
the April number of the Gentleman’s Maga- | 
zine for 1738, to make her medicine public, 
on consideration of £5,000 to be raised by 
subscription, no less than £720 was received | 
by the end of the month. In the lists of sub- 
scribers we find Bishops, Dukes and 
Duchesses, Earls, and Baronets, all of whom 
gave substantial sums. Nevertheless with 
all her patrician supporters, and aided by 
much booming in the press, only £1,336 were 
collected. Murs. Stephens stood out for the} 
£5,000. An application was then made to 
Parliament for that sum, and after a Com- 
mission had seriously inquired into the cures, 
it was decided that it should be granted! 

The money was paid to Mrs. Stephens, and 
her wonderful nostrum was revealed as ‘‘a 
powder consisting of egg-shells and _ snails, 
both calcined; a decoction made by boiling 
some herb (together with a ball consisting of 
soap, SWine’s-cresses burnt to blackness, and 
honey), in water; and pills made of snails, | 
calcined, wild carrot seeds, burdock seeds, | 
ashen keys, hips and haws—all burnt to a 
blackness—soap, and honey.’’ As soon as 
the mystery was revealed the reputed virtue 
of the remedy faded into thin air. 

These notes are taken from J. Cordy 
Jeaffreson’s ‘ Book about Doctors,’ pp. 182- 
187. and the British Medical Journal, 1911, | 
i, 1270. References to the considerable con- | 
temporary literature on the subject of Mrs. | 
Stephens’s remedy will be found in the cata- | 
logues of the British Museum and the Sur- 
geon-General’s Library. 


W. J. B. 


WILLIAM CROW(E) OF BRASTED 

(clviii. 136).—A query under the above 
heading appeared at the reference. No re- 
ply appears to have been forthcoming, but I 
myself am now able to answer part, at all, 
events, of the query, and howe that conse- 
quently this may elicit further information 
from other quarters. 

A second marriage must have taken place. 
Various State papers and Chancery records, 
and records published by the Historical 
MSS. Commission refer to several brothers 
and sisters of Sir Sackville Crowe (1st Bart. 
and son of Wm. Crowe) as follows :— 

1. William Crowe, in 1633, acted for his | 
brother, Sir Sackville Crow in a law-suit 
about his property in Langharne, in Car-| 
marthenshire. This is almost certainly the | 
same William Crowe (and not his father, as | 
stated in my original query), who took part | 
in 1614—then probably about seventeen years | 
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old—in the sham tournament in Westminster 
Hall got up by the students of the four Inns 
of Court, in honour of the heir to the Throne, 
later on Charles I, being created Prince of 
Wales. The father’s re-marriage, therefore, 
would appear to have taken place some time 
about 1597 (his first wife having died in 
child-birth and been buried in Brasted on 
Jan. 7, 1596, present day reckoning). 

2. Henry, another half-brother, fought as 
a cavalier officer during the Commonwealth 
Civil War, heading various expeditions in 
the West country, notably one against Bris- 
tol (Historical MSS. Commission XIII re- 
port). He married Margaret, widow of Sir 
John Philips, Bart. (who had died in 1629), 
as appears from a suit in chancery in 1650. 

3. Richard Crowe, a brother of Sir Sack- 
ville Crow, was associated with him in the 
conduct of the tapestry works at Mortlake. 
(State Papers Dom., 1667). He is also re- 
ferred to as Sir Richard Crowe. 

4. Five daughters are also mentioned, 
viz.: Anne, Catherine, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
Margaret. 

A correction is required regarding the 
legacy of £200 left to Wm. Crowe by Mr. 


| John Day, as stated in the original enquiry. 


The amount left in the will represented a 
debt, being the final payment for some land 
bought by the testator from Wm. C. 

Wm. Crowe’s address at that time is given 
in various documents as ‘‘ The Mayes, Sus- 
sex.’’ The same address is given for Sack- 


| ville Crowe, the son of William, when he was 


M.P. for Hastings. 

Can this place be identified? And where 
was it situated? It may have been a then 
well-known residential property. 

P. B. Crowe. 


EASUREMENT OF WIND (clv. 389).— 
For the information of those interested 
in weather research, there appears to have 
been a still more important gale on 1658, 
Sept. 3, that is 98,676 days before 1928, Nov. 
23. On the former date the moon’s horizontal 
parallax was about 50! 00/’, upper transit 
about 21 hours, and the declination about 
26° or 27° South; if it is true, as supposed, 
that gales recur when similar moon’s data re- 
cur, then related gales might have arrived on 
1893, Feb. 12, and 1911, Feb. 24, and should 
arrive on 1929, March 6 (all astronomical 
time with day beginning at noon of yester- 
day). 
The ‘ Barometer Manual for the use of 
Seamen,’ H.M. Stationery Office M.O. 61 
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(1919), price 1s. 6d., pp. 89-91, gives Specifi- | 
cation of the Beaufort Scale of wind mea- | 
surements which are dated ‘‘ Admiral Beau- | 
fort’s Specification, 1805.’’ The 1804 list of | 
naval officers does not give a Flag Rank 


officer of this name, and the only post-cap- | 


tain is Francis Beaufort, who became Rear- 
Admiral on the retired list during his period 
of office as Hydrographer of the Navy, 1829- 
1855. Incidentally from November, 1803, to 
June, 1804, he was erecting a line of tele- 
graphs between Dublin and Galway. 

I am inclined to think that it was due 
mainly to Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beau- 
fort, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., when Hydro- 
grapher, that the department came to be 
known as ‘‘ the Brains of the Navy.’ It 
was the Beaufort school that trained King, 
Wickham, Belcher, Smyth, Fitzroy, Foster, 
Owen Stanley, Skyring, Vidal, Beechy, 
Otter, Frazer, Williams, and manv others, 
whose names are engraved on the charts of 
the world. 


The Beaufort Specification Numbers are 
as follows :— 

0. Denotes Calm. 

1. Light air, sufficient to give steerage 
way. 


2. Light Breeze “That in which a well 
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| the serious storm of Oct. 14, 1881. 


conditioned man-of-war with all sail set and | 


“clean full’ would go in smooth water at 1 
to 2 knots.”’ 


the above conditions of 3 to 4 knots. 
4. Moderate Breeze to cause a 

under the above conditions of 5 to 6 knots. 
5. Fresh Breeze, with royals set. 


December 15, 1928, 


arranged in three 
Beaufort Scale; 
The 


since. The scale is 
columns headed: Force; 
Velocity in English miles per hour. 
first column ranges from 0 to 12. 
column ranges from calm to hurricane—calm 
corresponding with 0 and hurricane with 12, 
Intermediate stages are indicated by such 
terms as Light air, Light breeze, etc., and the 
third column gives the velocity in miles per 
hour ranging from 3 for calm, 8 for light 
air, 13 for light breeze, etc., to 90 for hurri- 
cane. 

For a discussion of this method of ascer- 
taining the velocity of wind, Robert H. 
Scott, ‘Elementary Meteorology’ and the 
Hon. Ralph Abercromby, ‘ Weather,’ should 
be consulted. Both these volumes form part 
of the ‘ International Scientific Series,’ pub- 
lished by Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. (See 
also article on ‘ Beaufort Scale,’ ‘ Ency. 
Brit.,’ 11th edn.). 

Another work worth consulting is F. W. 
Henkle, “Weather Science.’ which gives an 
interesting. note on wind velocities. 

J. K. Laughton contributed a capital 
article to the April (1883) number of Long- 
man’s Magazine, in which he deals with the 
great storm of 1703, and compares it with 
He re- 
produces the remarks of Evelyn about the 
storm of 1703, and says as regards that storm 


| “* there are no measurements which enable us 
3. Gentle Breeze to cause a speed under | 
_which we have had experience.’’ 


speed | 


6. Strong Breeze, single reefed top-sails | 


and top-gallant sails set. 


7. High Wind or Moderate Gale, double | 


reefed top-sails, jib, etc., set. 


8. Fresh Gale or ‘‘ Gale,’’ top-sails reefed | (cl 
| (elv. 


down. 

9. Strong Gale, close reefed top-sails and 
courses. 

10. Whole Gale, that 
could scarcely bear with 
topsail and reefed foresail. 

11. Storm, only storm staysails set. 

12. Hurricane, weather cloth in 
mizen rigging only. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


Sir (1774-1857), an 


vessel 
main 


which a 
close-reefed 


Francis Beaufort 


| Mr. 
| and 
the | 


to compare it exactly with any storm of 
The storm of 1881 was, according to this 
writer, very much more severe than that of 
1703. 
H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


HE BAPTISM OF 
DICKENS: NATHAN STEPHEN 
345, 392).—As another link with 
that famous novelist, it may be of in- 
terest to record that on Sept. 14 last, 
in his eighty-eighth year, at his resi- 
dence, Fairhaven, Stoneycroft, Liverpool, 
Nathan Stephen departed this life, 
his mortal remains were interred 
on the Monday following (Sept. 17), at An- 


CHARLES 


| field Cemetery, in that city. 


The late Mr. Stephen knew Dickens _per- 


| sonally, and when quite a youth, on more 


| than 


English Admiral, devised a scale in 1805 for | 
estimating the pressure of the wind on the | 


sails of ships. This scale, known as the 


| 


one occasion, piloted the novelist 
through several districts in Liverpool. It 
was on one of these occasions that they en- 
countered a showman and _ quack-doctor, 
exercising his vocation on some, then, waste- 


Beaufort Scale, has been generally adopted land (I believe in Whitechapel, Liverpool). 


The second . 
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Dickens stayed for some twenty minutes or| JJOUNTING-STONES IN LONDON (clv. 
so listening to this man, and afterwards gave 388).--In September last following sun- 
him to the world as ‘‘ Dr. Marigold.”’ dry alarms and excursions I succeeded in re- 
I was acquainted with the late Mr. | covering from oblivion the one and only sur- 
Stephen for over fifty-seven years prior to his| viving of our parish mounting-stones, ob- 
decease, and I have frequently heard him| taining for it a site in the Lower Clapton 
describe these perambulations through Liver-| Road open space, adjoining the Pond, Lower 
pool with Dickens, and seen him occasionally | Clapton. 
produce for inspection letters he had received| The description hereunder given, completes 
from the novelist. Mr. Stephen also fre-| the history of its salvage and final security 
quently lectured on Dickens and his works, | in its new position. 
and gave recitals therefrom. Such lectures | Hackney Borough Council. 
were not only delivered in the Mersey dis-| ‘This horse-mounting block, was, in 1928, re- 
trict, but also in Manchester, Doncaster, | moved from the front of premises, 135, Lower 
Middlewich, London and Chester. The last| Clapton Road, where it has been in position 
time Stephen lectured was in Liverpool, in| ™@Dy years. 
March last (1928). _ I referred to the above, as well the Temple 
Stephen was a life-long total abstainer| mounting-stone in a letter that appeared in 
from all intoxicating liquor, a non-smoker | the Morning Post on Sept. 18, 1928. 
and a non-gambler. Apart from a_ slight 
deafness and dimness of sight he retained 
all his faculties almost to the last. 
I may also mention en passant, that when; There are two mounting blocks at the end 
I was a schoolboy, I heard Dickens give a| of Brompton Square. 


Wirt1am R. Power, 
Mayor of Hackney. 


reading from his works in the small concert T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
hal] cf St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The, The Authors’ Club, 
subjects were ‘Nicholas Nickleby at Mr. | Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Squeer’s school,’ and ‘ The Death of Little eee , 

Nell.’ To the best of my recollection this | HE BALLAD OF TOBY FILLPOTS 

would be about 1968. (clv. 350, 394).—In a ‘ Book of English 

Hexay M. Itox. Songs,’ published at 198, Strand, in 1851, 

: this ballad is called ‘The Brown Jug,’ from 

I am greatly obliged to. PRorEssor BENSLY the opera of the ‘Poor Soldier’ by J. 

for the particulars he gives with regard to ©’Keeffe. The song itself is attributed to 
the Rev. W. M. Bussell. | the Rev. Francis Fawkes. 

W. CourtHore Forman. | ‘The song is almost the same as that quoted 


: | by Mr. Arc .D SPARK iffering i 
ERSES ON HARWICH ATTRIBUTED], 00%; ARCutMLD Sparxe, only differing in 
TO THEODORE HOOK (clv. 367).— | See . his 1 Ei ao ; 
The lines quoted at above reference appear | with po e yrown jug that now foams 
to have been parodied, a few months after | hich. sent tecuske Ns : 
th pe p 14 N 1875. b all a < a IT now drink to sweet Nan of 
e great storm o Nov., , by a resi- 1e Vale), 
dent of Seaford, who wrote, over the letters) Was once Toby Filpot, a thirsty old soul 
J. W. B., and the date June, 1876, a version| As e’er cracked a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl. 


eee In boozing about ’twas his pride to excel, 
beginning ee And among jolly topers he ee off the bell. 
Old Seaford stands y 6 : 
Rinee the etramde W. CourtHoPe ForMaAN. 
ee ee Oe HE DUC DE REICHSTADT AND THE 
A Ssitiedener’ EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF (clv. 368). 
Condemned and out of use —As a comment on Mr. Dre TERNANT’S ques- 
i ili Hiei tion, may I ask another? 
All deck wal theme, In The Queen newspaper of Jan. 13, 1927, 
A curious scene display; | Was a print called, “ The late Emperor Franz 
A tidle [sic] wave | Josef sitting on the knees of Napoleon’s son, 
Come and did lave | the Duc de Reichstadt.’ Can any reader 


The building half away. tell me where is the original of the picture? 


And so on, to the tune of ten topical |The two were first cousins: the Duc de 
stanzas of rather doubtful scansion. | Reichstadt’s mother, Marie Louise, was sis- 
Frep R. Gate. ter to Franz Karl, father of Franz Josef: 
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There is a third person in the picture, a 


little girl of about six or eight years old, | 


whose identity I have failed to discover. 
M. Perrena BrocKLEBANK. 


YERWENTWATER FAMILY (clv. 388). 

—There seems to be a couple of errors 
in the query as submitted by Mr. Francis 
Skeet. The father of Dr. John Radcliffe was 
named George and not William; and he was 
born in 1652, not 1650. 

Dr. John Radcliffe was the son of George 
Radcliffe, a Wakefield attorney and the 
keeper of Wakefield gaol from 1647 to 1661. 
George Radcliffe had two sons named John, 
one born in 1650 and the other born in 1652. 
This was pointed out by Mr. T. N. Ince, who 
adduced extracts from the Wakefield regis- 
ters to prove his assertions. 
are: ‘£1650. John, son of Mr. George Rad- 
cliffe, primo maij.’’; ‘‘ 1652. John, son of 
Mr. George Radcliffe, 23rd January.”’ 

W. S. Banks ‘ Walks in Yorkshire—Wake- 
field and its Neighbourhood’ (1871), gives 
the following note (p. 64) :— 


‘‘ Mr. Ince also favours me with a note | 
referring to Thorpe’s catalogue of MS. col-| 
sometime Rouge | 
Croix Pursuivant at Arms, who died 1828, | 
Chadwick, | 


lections of Wm. Radcliffe, 


mentioning letters from Charles 
Esq., of Maveys, in Redware, Staffordshire, 
and Healey Hall, Lancashire, claiming a 


his son, a minor, heir-at-law to Dr. 
cliffe, which contains numerous particulars 
relative to the Doctor’s family shewing that 
not much faith can be placed on the printed 
memoir of him. A difficulty arose in certify- 
ing the arms, from the fact ‘ that the Doctor 
hated everything connected with 
Government, and refused to pay for his arms 
being entered in the College of Arms as 
descended from the Radcliffes of 
lste] in Northumberland, 
acknowledged him as a relation.’ ”’ 
John Radcliffe, of Corbridge (ob. 
according to Rouge Croix, was the son of 
William Radcliffe by his wife, Anne Har- 
rington, of Brierley in Yorkshire, and grand- 
son of Anthony Radcliffe by his second wife, 
Jane Farewell (née Carr). William Rad- 
cliffe, of Brierley, is stated to have had three 
sons. William Radcliffe, who married Anne 
Vescy, and left an only daughter; Edward 
Radcliffe, ancestor of the Radcliffes, of Thry- 
bergh Hall and Darley Hall in Yorkshire; 
and John Radcliffe, of Corbridge. (Vol. x. 
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The two entries | 


| London, 


/12mo., London, 1838; ‘The Food of Plants’ 


| ciety), 


the then | 


Dalston | 
but the Earl of | 
Derwentwater often slept at his house and 


1669), | 
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‘History of Northumberland,’ pp. 172 and 
502 footnotes). 
The Edward Radcliffe, ancestor of the Rad- 


_cliffes, of Thrybergh Hall and Darley Hall, 


would be the person alluded to as marrying 


|Rosamunde Swifte at Ravenfield in 1640 


(ante p. 353) and for the forgery of which 
entry William Radcliffe, of Darley Hall was 
fined and sentenced to imprisonment at York 
in 1820. 

What evidence there is points to Dr. John 
Radcliffe being a descendant of the Edward 
Radcliffe, son of William Radcliffe, of 
Brierley, and if it were true that William 
Radcliffe was the son of Anthony Radcliffe, 


| the connection with the Derwentwater family 


may be accepted. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


‘DWARD JARMAN LANCE (ely. 389).— 
Author of ‘The Golden Farmer,’ 8vo., 
1831, 1832; ‘The Hop Farmer,’ 


(Candidate Essay, Royal Agricultural So- 
8vo.,. London, 1842; ‘The Cottage 
Farmer ’ (date ?), quoted by Allibone. 

J. ARDAGH. 
‘“PRIBBLES AND PRABBLES”’ (ely. 


389).—In ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ by 
T. M. Hughes (published 1845), under the 


caption, ‘The House of Commons,’ occur the 
patent of arms of Green and Radcliffe for | following lines :— 
Rad- | 


Quibble and Dribble, 
Pribble and Prabble, 
Blatter and Chatter, 
Bunkum and Babble, 
Cat-calls and Croaking, 
Voting and Joking, 
Laughter provoking, 
Snuffing and Smoking, 
Speeches and Screeches, 
Talking and_ Squalking, 
Sleeping and Snoring, 
Then homeward stalking 
Such the procedure, 
Each day in the ‘‘ House.” 


Do the above lines give as graphic and 
correct a description of the procedure in the 
House of Commons to-day, as they claim to 
have done in 1845? ; 

Henri M. Lion. 


M ITTO: EXPLANATION DESIRED 

(clv. 588).—Spero ut fidelis is given in 
Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of Crests,’ Vol. i., as the 
motto of the Baskerville-Mynors and Mynors 
families and is translated as ‘‘I hope as 


faithful.” 
is A. J. H. 
Wigan. 
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NOTES AND 


“QARSEN” (clv. 389).—The ‘ Century 

Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Sarsen,’’ gives a 
similar definition to that quoted from Funk 
and Wagnall’s ‘ New Standard Dictionary,’ 
and also adds that it is a contraction for 
‘‘Saracen,’’ formerly used in a vague sense 
for ‘‘ foreigner.’”’ Wright’s ‘ English Dia- 
lect Dictionary’ defines ‘‘ Saracen’ as Corn- 
ish for ‘‘ A foreigner, anyone not British 
born.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ORTRAIT-STATUES AND PICTURES 
OF COWS (clv. 367).—Mr. R. Hepcer 
WaLLacE may care to know that at Whit- 
church, Bucks, there is a monumental tablet 
in the church to Wm. Westcar, of Creslow, 
who died in 1833, which bears the figures of 
aman, fat ox and three sheep. Westcar was 
the owner of a farm (Creslow) near Whit- 
church, which is specially noted for the ex- 
cellence of the grazing. 
The monument is 
comb’s ‘ History of 
Vol. iii. 


illustrated in Lips- 
Buckinghamshire,’ 


Epwin Ho ttts. 


[2445 WALTON (clv. 536, 373).—There 
are two places of the name of Walton in 
Warwickshire; Walton Manduit and Walton 
D’Evile, both in the parish of Wellesbourne 
Hastings. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Erdington. 

If G. will refer to ‘Some Account of the 
Worshipful Company of Ironmongers,’ 2nd 
edition, by John Nicholl, F.S.A., privately 
printed, 1866, he will find a pedigree and 
much information respecting Izaak Walton, 
who was made free of the company in 1617/18. 
A copy painted by Mr. Hughes from the 
original portrait by Houseman in_ the 
National Portrait Gallery is hanging in 
Ironmongers Hall. 

Leonarp C, Price. 

UTHOR WANTED (clv. 389).—Some years 

ago a question was put in L’Intermédiare 
as_ to the authorship of ‘Aut Diabolus aut 
Nihil’ The story originally appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and Messrs. Blackwood 
kindly informed me that the author was Mr. 


Julian Field. 
Mary H. Bewnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


X.L.,” the author of ‘Aut Diabolus aut 
Nihil,’ was Julian Osgood Field, third son of 


Maunsell Bradhurst Field, of New York. He} 
matriculated _at Merton College, 1869, at the | 


age of 18. He also wrote 
Muckle Gold,’ published 
Edinburgh in 1889. 


in three vols., at 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘Little Hand and | 
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_ The Library. | 


€ P 
The Excellence of Revealed Religion. By C. G. 
Challenger. (Cambridge University Press. 
os. net ) 
yO experienced readers this book will make 
considerable appeal, partly from its clever- 
ness, and partly trom its disputableness. The 
latter, no doubt, arises from the impossibility 
of treating satisfactorily so vast a subject as 
the whole evolution of religious theory in a 
small book of large print which runs to less 
than one hundred pages. The cleverness dis- 
plays itself nuielis in the summary of posi- 
tions and movements of religious thought in 
the West from the days of the Early Church 
to our own. Matter for challenge and dis- 
cussion occurs on every page. e will only 
mention two important points which we think 
affect the conclusions of the book. The 
author writes almost as if reliance on in- 
ward experience, and the recognition of the 
function of the ‘‘ Prophet,’ as main grounds 
for assertion of the fact of revelation, were 
more or less discoveries of modern times. 
Whereas this line of assurance existed, and 
bore its part in determining theory, all 
through Christian history. The _ proper 
formula for the discussion is not To show 
how our present position has been evolved from 
positions of the past, but rather, To show how 
the special mode of consciousness of the 
Divine characteristic of Christianity (which 
has remained through all yar changes 
extraordinarily true to type) has, in the pro- 
cess of time, now clothed itself in and now 
shed certain fashions of thought and systems 
of idea. The deflection caused by what we 
think is a wrong set of the argument works 
somewhat unfortunately. It is a _ present 
fashion in thought virtually to deny that 
initiative or response from the side of the 
Divine towards humanity occurs or even is 
possible. Our author, in spite of a phrase 
here and there, seems to fall in with this 
fashion; “revealed religion” throughout his 
treatise is much like the revelation to New- 
ton of the principle of gravitation—something 
that the ‘“‘ prophet” attains to “by always 
intending his mind.” No doubt the Prophet’s 
mind is itself part of, and therefore corres- 
pondent to, the universe into which it comes 
to penetrate more deeply; but the fruit of this 
kind of intuition is a different thing altogether 
from “revealed religion” in the sense in 
which the main Christian tradition still 
understands it, and omission of any direct dis- 
cussion of so central a distinction gives to 
parts of this work a certain air of uncer- 
tainty and of futility. 
Our second point is 
conclusion. We are to rely 





concerned with the 
upon the 


‘“Prophet’”’ who, gifted with powers not 
different in kind from those of the ordin- 
ary man, but much greater in strength 
|and scope, reports what is revealed to 
|him to his fellow-men, who, though not 


' capable of receiving such revelation direct, are 
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it as he imparts it. 
whether ‘“‘ Prophet ” is to be understood only 
of the founder of a religion. Would St. 


Paul, for example, or St. Augustine, belong | 
The chief point, however, is | 


to the category? 


that, if reliance on a ‘‘ Prophet” is to be the 


key-note of the new theory of revelation, the | tory—illustration to vols. v. 


principle of authority will come in for close re- 
consideration. 

Mr. Challenger shows much knowledge of 
modern theorists and critics. His acquaint- 
ance with older writers seems to be iargely 
through them so far. It will be interesting 
to observe how his ideas develop and his in- 
terpretations hecome modified as he comes 
more fully and directly to grip with origins 
and sources. 


Collins. 
don Press, 5s. net.) 
— which is not great may be interest- 
ing, and, if interesting, though thereby 
only of second rank, will yet be found to 
possess an  incommunicable, unanalysable 
somewhat which one is drawn at last to seize 


on as the very sovereign essence of poetry. | 
Something like this—very well worth saying— | 
makes the gist and the outcome of this study. | 


With it goes an immense amount of examina- 


tion of the detail of Collins’s work, and much | 


criticism of his critics. Swinburne, indeed, 
with his violent and excessive praise of Collins 
—praise, too, often so badiy ai 
mainl 
tion, for the book. We found ourselves agree- 
ing with Professor Garrod all along the main 
line of his contentions. Not only so, but the 
close scrutiny applied to logic and grammar, 
and the castigation of a 
these, not from any demand of correctness as 
such, but from the point of view of success 


or failure thereby in releasing—so to put it— | 
the true force of poetry, tend to quicken one’s | 
perception of the ineffable element, and to! 
brace one to a wholesome severity towards | 


mere vehicle or ac- 
Garrod has 


what is that element’s 
companiment. Professor 
half-apologetic words about 


written with 
so much satisfaction, as an easy way of pene- 
trating into a poet’s mind, are not, after all, 
worth very much. 

Professor Garrod, like the rest of the world, 


ourselves included, lingers charmed and = 
the) os. 
Hesitatingly he questions whether | privately. 


as if by How - slee 


perfection over 
brave. . . 


_ aimed—seems | 
to have furnished occasion, or sugges- | 


frequent want of | 


some | 
this method of | 
criticism, with its chapter and verse, and its | 
line by line consideration; but unless they are | 
founded upon some such unrevealed processes | 
of study those general appreciations, which are | 
so much gusto and read with | 
| charge. 
| give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
| ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


“pilgrim gray ” is quite unerringly in place. | 
e ourselves consent to that, but do not cease | 


to wonder 
which has 


at the mysterious enchantment | 
somehow rendered innocuous no| 


fewer than five personifications in a poem of | 


twelve lines, and two of these the apt to be 
trite and frigid “ Fancy” and “ Freedom.” 


| from Spenser to Bridges. 
| tended for the young from fourteen to fifteen 


by their likeness of nature able to apprehend | Read at the right moment, as it doubtless will 
i Here, we are not clear | ‘ 
Lis 


e by many a student of English literature, 
book may well prove a_ turning-point 
on the way to reaching the true inner hold 
of poetry. 


We have received the second volume of 
Plates belonging to the Cambridge Ancient His- 
vi vy. and vi. of that 

(Cambridge University Press, 9s. net), 
been prepared by Mr. C. Seltman, 


work 
[t has 


| These volumes of plates are ancillary to the 


‘History’ and this consideration governs the 


| selection of subjects, and the scope of vol. ii. ig 


the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., with Greece 
as the centre of interest in the Mediterranean, 
Examples are given of late archaic sculpture 


| and painting, and a few of later Egyptian art, 
| as falling within the range covered p 

By H. W. Garrod (Oxford, Claren- | i : 
| special appreciation. 


i | y vol. v. 
of the ‘ History.’ The coins deserve a word of 


Another anthology compiled by Mr. A. Wat- 
son Bain has been brought out by the Cam- 
bridge University Press (A Book of Poetry 
5s. net). This is in- 


upwards. One can always wish for this, or 
wauat to turn out that, in an anthology; but, 
allowing for a few such differences (a chief 
one is some discontent with the choice made 
from Shakespeare’s Sonnets), we would recom- 
mended this selection as good. 


Tue editor of the ‘Oxford Record Society’ 


(10, New Street, Oxford) will be very grateful 
for information as to the Oxfordshire Court 
Rolls, as he is preparing a volume on the sub- 


| ject. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 132, col. 1 (‘Poems for Young 
Ladies ’) 1. 5 of second paragraph for “‘ (1) the 
ten stanzas ’’ read (7) the extra stanzas. 
~ ante p. 373, col. 1, 1. 11 for ‘‘ Kew ” read 

en. 

At ante p. 410, col. 1, 1. 6 of article on 
‘Kirwee Prize Money’ for “ forces operat- 
ing in the country lying to the” read force 
under Sir George Whitlock during the. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 


publication. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series. volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 
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